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Charivaria 


It is not known whether Mussoxrnt has retaken Benghazi 
in the absence of German troops‘on the Egyptian frontier. 


° °o 


A London store has re-opened after suffering from enemy 
action. Additional attraction: The Sunshine Roof. 


o °o 


“How can Italy repay 
Germany for her help in 
Albania?” it is asked. Well, 
there ’s Italy. 


oO ° 


“The working man would 
resent the introduction of a 


his usual beverage,” says a 
writer. It would be a bitter 
blow. 

° ° 


It is possible that Switzerland may be absorbed into 
HiTLer’s New Europe without the formality of protecting 
her from a British landing. 


° ° 


Milk drunk before whisky, we read, prevents the latter from 
having any effect. Babies now imbibing milk don’t realize 
that by the time they are grown up 
they won’t be able to afford whisky. 


oO oO 


Ostriches in New Zealand 


“Now that’s pretty awful and we 
Anglicans ought to hide our heads with 
shame. Our figures are appalling.” 

N.Z. Parish Magazine. 


°o oO 


GOERING, it is said, is a keen 
gardener in peace-time. We should 
think that a picture of him in 
a characteristic weeding posture 
would have a certain monotony. 


light frothy beer in place of 





We read that the Royal Academy is opening on Sundays 
this summer—if any. 
° ° 


The man who cuts HitLer’s hair is said to be constantly 
harangued by the FurHReER for trying to push back his 
fringe. 

° ° 


Dr. GoEBBELS is under- 
stood to gargle with salt 
water before sinking most 
of our biggest battleships. 


°o °o 


There is a carpentry class 
for domestic servants in the 
Midlands. One housewife 
says she doesn’t mind her 
maid having a hobby if only 
she wouldn’t dust the china 
with a hammer. 





°o o 





“Japan knows how to wait,” says a writer. Apparently 
she won’t be hurried into declaring war on China until she 
thinks she is winning. 

° ° 


“The trees in London parks are full of the cheerful 
chatter of wild birds,” says a nature-lover. Well, with all 
the iron railings gone they have to 
sit and talk somewhere. 


° ° 


Stop Press News of the Drama 


“The Mothers’ Union weil acted a 
sketch which combined a high moral 
with a small boy taking off his pants to 
mend them. The latter incident delighted 
the audience.”—Diocesan Magazine. 


° ° 


“Modest A.R.P. Heroes,” says a 
heading. Swollen heads are fatal. 
They simply won’t fit into the steel 
helmets. 
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“Well, you wouldn't let Tom, Dick and Harry kiss you, would you?” 


“Flarry who?” 


Our War-Time Query Corner 


Q. Our aunt, who lives with us 
and is ninety, commenced knitting a 
scarf shortly after the outbreak of 
war. Whenever she obtains more wool 
she insists upon adding this to her 
original piece of knitting, with the 
result that the scarf is now many yards 
long. As the wool is supplied free by 
the War Comforts Fund, which expects 
to receive it back sooner or later in the 
form of knitted garments, we do not 
quite know what to do, as Auntie will 
not listen to reason. 


K. V. POLKINGHORNE (Miss). 


A. You do not give the old lady’s 
height, weight or bust measurements. 
It looks to us as though her action may 
be the result of a lifelong dissatis- 
faction with her own restricted stature, 
or that of her husband, if married. 
Alternately, she may have been 


Ask Evangeline! 


frightened by a scarf as a child, so that 


_ what appears unreasonable to you may 


actually be a very subtle form of 
defence mechanism against the recur- 
rence of this fear, an activity with 
which it might be dangerous to 
interfere. I suggest that you supply 
her with wool direct from the shop. 
I would have to see the scarf to tell 
whether anything useful could be done 


_with it. 


@. Is there any means by which the 
ordinary housewife may grow her own 
lemons in window-boxes ? wea 


A. The lemon is a native of 
Mediterranean climes, so that you 
would have to reproduce these con- 
ditions in order to grow it successfully 
in this country. Try inverted aquarium 
tanks made of vita-glass, one within 


the other to act as a sun-trap, the whole 
covered over with a disused nursery 
fire-guard or the lid of a laundry- 
basket as a protection against falling 
debris. Remember that the Riviera 
atmosphere requires that heat should 
be generated spasmodically inside the 
tanks. The rubber-tubing of your 
stirrup-pump will do admirably for 
this purpose if you use only the fine 
spray and bring the bucket to a boil 
occasionally over a small spirit-stove. 
Good luck, V. T. 


@. My husband has planted the 
parsley this year on top of our Anderson 
shelter. As I am no longer as young as 
I was, the effort of continually carrying 
out the step-ladder is beginning to get 
me down. Also my nose, which is 
large, presses very painfully against 
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the eyepiece of my respirator. What 
ought I to do? 
(Mrs.) ALFRED POLKINGHORNE. 


A. Your best course, I fancy, will 
be to get it removed, but you will be 
well advised to consult your husband 
beforehand. If properly approached, 
he might be willing to co-operate to the 
extent of constructing a small light 
ladder, to be left permanently beside 
the shelter. Men often enjoy these 
little jobs. For the respirator trouble, 
try wearing your mask for a slightly 
longer period each day to accustom 
your nose to the pressure. ‘There is 
nothing else, I am afraid, that we can 
suggest. You might of course consult 
a plastic surgeon. 


Q. lam forty-two and have neither 
read Gone With the Wind nor purchased 
a case for my respirator, which I con- 
tinue to carry about in its original 
cardboard container. Is this a record? 

ORIGINALITY. 


A. I’m afraid not. Our office- 
cleaner, a veteran of the Boer War and 
father of five, has, in addition to the 
points you mention, never (a) bought a 
National Savings Stamp, (b) realized 
that Alvar Liddell is not a lady 
announcer, (c) taken part in a discus- 
sion as to whether it is possible to 
distinguish between British and German 
bombers (before unloading). Sorry! 


& *& 


Q. Our dog, a pedigree red setter, 
has been in the habit of burying bones 
for some years now. He seldom or 
never retrieves these bones, and now 
that we have begun digging for victory 
all over the garden we are constantly 
coming upon them and putting them 
out, with tins and other refuse, for 
collection by the Salvage Board, and it 
has come to our knowledge that neigh- 
bours are under the impression that we 
are getting more than our fair ration 
from the butcher. The fact that our 
older daughter is engaged to a meat- 
allocator seems to lend colour to this 
suspicion, which is becoming most 
embarrassing for us. What ought we to 
do? Mrs. Erra More. 


A. I take it that you have already 
tried to explain the true facts of the 
case but without success. The real root 
of the trouble appears to us to be a 
general lack of trust between your 
neighbours and you. Why not invite 
a few of them to a meatless supper, 
during which your dog, trained to do so 
beforehand, could carry in a putrefying 
bone of such obvious age that there 
could be no doubt left in your friends’ 


minds as to the authenticity of your 
explanation? Your daughter’s fiancé 
could also be present and could allude, 
casually as it were, to the perplexities 
attendant upon meat-allocation. These 
social maladjustments can often be set 
right by the use of a little common 
sense. ; 
te # i 


Q. Could you suggest a simple but 
effective scheme of window-dressing 
for a small sweet-shop in war-time ? 
Other shops, we notice, use rows of 
egg-cups or a few Malted Milk mugs, 
symmetrically grouped, but we would 
like, if possible, to strike a new note. 
Our reserve stock consists of a dozen 
packets of fruit gums and a tin of 
cough drops. CANDIDA. 


A. What you need is something 
topical and yet attractive to the masses, 
such as a display of knitted pullovers 
for the Forces, with the slogan: 
“Sweets into Sweaters,” or else a 
model Heinkel made out of crépe 
paper, jettisoning a number of cough 
drops. The cough drops could be 
threaded on black cotton and _ sus- 
pended invisibly. 

We do not advise empty chocolate 
boxes, as these raise false hopes and 
tend after a time to alienate custom. 


% oh * 


@. Mother recently sent me, among 
other Comforts, a knitted pink bed- 
jacket, as I had complained of feeling 
cold in barracks. It is very warm and 
serviceable, but the other fellows laugh 
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when I put it on and I do not like this. 
As a member of the Look Forward 
Group I cannot pretend that I have 
enjoyed wearing the jacket if this is 
not the case, and on the other hand I 
do not wish to hurt Mother’s feelings 
by continuing to omit any reference 
to it in my home letters. What do you 
advise ? TANK Corps. 

A. The initial mistake, it seems to 
us, was your mother’s choice of pink 
instead of khaki. Why not get the 
jacket dyed? As a member of the 
Look Forward Group you will probably 
be sufficiently familiar with Mr. 
Priestley’s “Time” theories to realize 
that the future dyed condition of your 
jacket is already in existence some- 
where in the Time cycle, and “that 
consequently there is no reason why 
you should not write at once and tell 
your mother that you are wearing and 
enjoying it. It is only a question of the 
fifth dimension. 


Q. A friend has presented us with 
a large but irregularly shaped remnant 
of silk from a German parachute. What 
use could you suggest for it in a family 
of four? We feel we would hardly be 
contributing to the war-effort if we 
kept it simply as a souvenir. 

JANE BULL. 

A. I much regret that I am unable 
to deal with fashion problems in 
these columns. Address your query 
to Monica Mode, c/o Undies for 
All. Emergency address: Quaintways, 
Slycot, Bucks. 
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“ Don’t mention it, old chap. It was a pleasure.” 
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In Defence of Hitler 


(HE Nazis have been likened so many times to the 

ancient Huns that I wish to protest against the habit 

of seeking too close a resemblance between Adolf 
Hitler, the wild leader of the Teutonic hordes, and Herr 
Attila, the Reichskanzler of Germany in a.p. 451. One 
writer has gone so far as to say that the two names are 
identical in meaning. They are not. In any case, as we 
know well, Adolf Hitler has no real right to his name. His 
father was originally called Schicklgruber. Herr Attila’s 
father was called Mundzuk, and for some obscure reason 
which has baffled the commentators he never tried to 
alter it. 

But the differences—even the family differences—between 
the two great Leaders go far deeper than this. To take a 
single instance, Herr Attila had a brother named Bleda, 
whom he put to death, and though there can be little doubt 
that if Hitler had ever had a brother he would have answered 
to some such name, still less that Hitler would have 
murdered him, I cannot find any record that Hitler ever 
had a brother at all. He has, I am told, a sister and a 
nephew, but they do not live in Europe. Hitler has had to 
content himself with murdering a few close and unsuspecting 
friends. 

To proceed (in the manner of Plutarch) to the public lives 
of these two men. Attila was commonly supposed to be 
armed with the sword of the Scythian war-god—a very 
cumbrous affair—while Adolf Hitler walks about with 
nothing at all in his hands so far as I can see, except in one 
photograph where he is carrying a riding-switch, and 
another in which he is eating—not too tidily—a cream bun. 
Attila did not eat cream buns—I suspect that he fed on raw 
meat and mare’s milk. He was not the stuff of which 
vegetarians are made. 

Attila again was commonly known as ‘The Scourge of 
God,” the idea being that sinners fell on their knees and 
repented at the terror of his name; I cannot find that the 
name of Hitler has this effect at all on any of my friends, 
who seem rather to wish that Hitler should repent of his 
own sins than they of theirs. 

It is true that the earlier Fuehrer, proceeding from the 
East, conquered Western Europe as far as the banks of the 
Rhine, but on reaching Gaul he seems to have suffered a 
severe (albeit temporary) set-back from the Allied arms, 


leaving more than 250,000 of his followers dead on the field. 


After this he determined to commit suicide, and collected 
all his war material into a vast heap, on the top of which he 
proposed to burn himself to death, but for some reason or 
other he was quietly dissuaded from this enterprise. 

Nevertheless the gesture was made. 

There was something, I consider, of the sportsman about 
the man, and I cannot believe that even if he had been 
unsuccessful in France last year Adolf Hitler would have 
even contemplated a plan of such purely spectacular value, 
any more than I[ can imagine that his staff would have 
dared to thwart him had he suggested it. 

In the next year Attila invaded Italy. He went a long 
way, since he is said to have been prevented from sacking 
Rome only through the personal mediation of Pope Leo I, 
the majesty of whose mien overwhelmed him _ This is not, 
according to my lastest information, Herr Hitler’s attitude 
towards the Papacy. He knows no such timidities. He 


is rumoured to have demanded the abolition of the Vatican 
State and the closing down of the Vatican radio station. 
He prefers that there should be no voice in Europe save his 


own. There is no record of the voice of Attila, but historians 
doubt whether he can ever have said so little, so loudly, 
and so long. 

It must be admitted, however, that Attila was not com- 
pletely abashed by his encounter. He was preparing to 
invade Italy a second time, but died on the night of his 
marriage with a lady named Idiko. Some say that she 
killed him; some not. But in any case we see here a great 
difference between the two totalitarian leaders. Hitler has 
never married. By all accounts he is fond of feminine 
society, but filled with self-consciousness, suffused with 
blushes, and overcome by stammering when he has to make 
conversation to any of the German glamour girls who try 
to distract him from the burden of his empire. He sits 
silent for a long while, and then asks them what they think 
of Wagner (to whom he is devoted), but that is about as far 
as he can go. Attila took no interest in Wagner at all. 
But I suspect he was a more tempestuous wooer. He was 
once engaged to Honoria, the granddaughter of the 
Emperor of Constantinople. This has never happened to 
Hitler, so far as I can ascertain. 

To conclude my little sketch I ought to say that as soon 
as Herr Attila died the Huns shaved their heads and cut 
themselves with knives. They placed the Leader’s body 
in three coffins, the first of gold, the second of silver, 
and the third of iron. They buried him in a secret place 
with his horses, his arms, and his ornaments, and the 
captive slaves who dug his grave and laid him ‘in it 
were slaughtered so that none should know where his 
last resting-place was. 

It is safe, I think, to say that in any public funeral of 
Adolf Hitler, even if all these ceremonies are repeated, his 
friends will find out his tomb. Goering, Ribbentrop, 
Himmler, Hess, not to mention Goebbels, will attend the 
last sad obsequies. They will not worry of course about 
the iron coffin. . 

But they will try to get the other two. Evor. 


oO ° 


To the Manager of the Hotel 
Ex-Imperial 


EEPER of some Swiss hotel, 
Air the rooms and warm them well 
In the wing you keep for those 
Tourists who were England’s foes. 
Out of many lands they come, 
Some luxuriously, some 
Well disguised in raiment rude, 
Slowly some, and some pursued; 
Ministers and here and there 
Fallen emperors and kings, 
Giving up the diadem 
For more comfortable wear, 
Having all known better things 
Than the rooms that you prepare 
In the wing you keep for them. 
Air those rooms,and only wait. 
Many lodgers, soon or late 
Will be brought. Your tout is Fate. 
ANON. 
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THE COVERED WAGON 


“There ’s bad men around. Reckon I’d better see you through.” 
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“T hear the Government is manting American dollars.” 


HAT is a smell ? 
A smell ? 
A smell. 

Is this a cross-word ? Or what ? 

It’s a thing I often think about. Go 
on. What is a smell? 

A smell ? Well. A smell. It’s a smell. 

Yes, but what is it? 

How d’you mean ? It’s a smell—a—a 

a—well, it’s something you smell. 

Yes, but what do you smell? You 
know what sound is, of course ? 

Do I? 

Well, you know it’s a sensation 
produced in the ear by vibrations in 
the air, or something. Or rather, it’s 
“the sensation produced in the organs 
of hearing when the surfounding air is 
set in vibration in such a way as to 
affect them.” 

Is it ? 

Of course. That’s what the dictionary 
says. And a smell, according to the 
dictionary, is “that property of things 


Little Talks 


which affects the olfactory organs, 
whether agreeably or otherwise ; odour, 
perfume, aroma, stench, stink.” 

Well, then, all is well. 

No. You see, there’s no sound if 
you're not there. 

Yes, there is. Big Ben makes a noise 
when I’m in Yorkshire. 

Ah, but not for you. There’s a 
sound for the chaps in Westminster. 
But no sound for you. What I mean is 
this—if you had a vast electric organ 
playing “1812” at full blast in a 
sealed, sound-proof chamber, with 
nobody in it—there would be no sound. 

No sound ? 

No. Because nobody would have 
heard any sound—no aural organ 
would have been affected by the 
vibrations. It’s a personal affair. 

Yes, I see that. And I suppose 
smell’s the same thing ? 

Is it? I’m not sure. You see, you 
can’t go away from a place where 


there’s a sound, or noise, and come 
back later and find the same noise there. 

Because it’s just the vibrations of the 
moment ? 

Yes. But smells are different. 

Are they ? 

Well, suppose you had about fifty 
braised onions in this small room—— 

Braised onions ? 

Well, any onions. 

Don’t be absurd. 

And suppose they were smelling 
pretty strong. 

I could bear tt. 

And suppose you went out of the 
room—— 


But I shouldn't. I should stop here 


for hours. 


Don’t be an ass. You’ve got to 
suppose that you’ve gone out of the 
room and left a lot of onions smelling 
like—— 

Onions ? 

All right. Well, now, 


Like onions. 
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vo back to the 


suppose g 


room 

That’s very reasonable. 

You still find the same smell of 
onions, don’t you ? 

I hope so. 

Yes. But has the smell of onions 
been going on all the time you were 
away ? 

Of course ! 

Quite sure? Nobody else was there, 
you know. 

Thank goodness ! 

Yes, but the point is, nobody’s 
olfactory organs were affected. So 
was there a smell? A smell of onions. 

Yes, of course. No. Yes. No. 

Why not? 

Because nobody was there. It’s like 
your old electric organ in the sealed 
cellar. 

Is it? I don’t know. You see, you 
can’t put the sound of “1812” into a 
bottle and come back and find it still 
there. 

Yes—if I have a gramophone, or 
something. 

But you haven’t. You can’t keep 
a sound for a second unless you 
have some recording instrument. But 
suppose you’d eaten six onions 

Delighted. 

Or suppose you ’d drunk innumerable 
old brandies. 

Charmed ! Go ahead. 

And suppose, after that, you breathe 
heavily into a bottle. 

Oh, come,-old boy ! Well, never mind. 
Yes ? 

And, suppose you open the bottle 
next day—you’d still smell onions. Or 
old brandy. 

Marvellous ! But should I ? 

Well, you know perfectly well that 
you can go out of a room and leave a 
smell, and come back and find just the 
same smell still there? Even if the 
windows are open ? 

That’s true. So what ? 

Well, it must have been there all the 
time! 

Obviously. 

But if it’s obvious, then there must 
be some difference between a sound 
and a smell. 

I agree. 

Yes, but we also agree that you 
couldn’t go away and teave a sound in 
a bottle and come back and find it 
still there. 

No. But 

Well, now, if the smell of onions or 
old brandy has been there all the time 
—what is it ? 

Pardon my repeating myself—but 
how d’you mean ? 

I mean, just what is the smell of 
onions? Is it a gas? Is it small solid 
particles? Or what? 


you 
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I haven’t the faintest idea. 
it’s “ what.” 

It must be one or the other. 

Yes, old boy. I mean—No, old boy. 
I mean, Why ? 

Because, if it was just vibration of 
the air, like sound, it wouldn’t be there 
when you went back next day. See ? 

Yes. I believe I do. Perhaps you’re 
right. 

Perhaps not. But, if I am, it’s odd 
that this great problem has never 
been expounded and resolved in the 
dictionaries. 

Dictionaries are no darn good. It 
reminds me of the Cockney and his rifte. 

I don’t think I know that one. 

Last war, 1914. Musketry classes at 
the Crystal Palace. A lot of good tough 
Cockneys and Tynesiders standing about 
in the grounds and receiving instruction 
in the Parts of a Rifle, and so forth. 
A Big Military Noise comes up and 
says ; “Well, my man, whai is a rifle ?” 
“This here’s a rifle, Sir,” says the 
Cockney, exhibiting his unfamiliar 
weapon. “No,” says B.M.N., “a rifle 
is a piece of mechanism which by means 
of an explosive discharges a projectile 
in a given direction. Get that?” “Yes, 
Sir!” B.M.N. marches away round 
the grounds, inspecting the troops, comes 


Perhaps 





465 


back about two hours later and finds the 
same lad still sadly studying the details 
of his lethal instrument. “Well, my 
man,” says B.M.N., “what is a rifle ?” 
“This here’s a rifle,” “says the soldier, 
holding out the weapon, “can’t you see ?”’ 

I don’t really see the relevance of the 
story, but it’s good. 

By the way, do you realize there’s a 
war on ? 

Certainly. Why? 

Do you really think that at a time like 
this you ought to talk nonsense about bad 
smells and so forth ? 

Certainly. What is war but nonsense 
and bad smells ? A. P. H. 





SUMMER NUMBER 
1941 


Tuts will be published on May 
26th, but, owing to the paper 
restrictions, only a limited number 
will be issued. 


Regular readers wishing to 
secure a copy, who have not 
already placed an order with their 
newsagent, should do so at once. 














“I don’t care how many you’ve brought down: I'll 


have no notches in the guns. 


























I. Q. in Lambeth 


NTRAY,” said Mrs. Pinkin, as she opened the door 

of 61, Cosham House, Lambeth, to admit Mr. and 

Mrs. Stusser. ““We was beginnin’ to think you 
wasn't comin’.” 

“Dun’t blame me, Missis Pinkin,” said Mrs. Stusser, 
eyeing her husband coldly. “Did Mister Pinkin ever keep 
you vaitink so long you dun’t know if it’s half-pass sevin 
or nex Toosdy?” 

“Joe’s very punc’shal,” Mrs. Pinkin said. ‘Of course 
‘e kep’ me danglin’ on a bit of string six years before ’e 
married me, but even then I can’t sometimes ’elp thinkin’ 
’e was a sight too ’asty.” 

“Tf a man it is you vaitink for, is vorth it,” Mrs. Stusser 
said. ‘‘Me, I’m talkink abot Stusser. Four o’clock he says 
he feels like he should hev a liddle valk. ‘Beck in twanty 
minnits,’ he says. Twanty nunsense! Fiftin minnits pass 
sevin he coms in. ‘Wotsa matter?’ I say, ‘Lord Voolton 
is head boss in the Air Min’stry too, so you gotta pack your- 
salf full bafore .is retioned?’ D’you know wot, Missis 
Pinkin?” 

“T may,” Mrs. Pinkin said. “It all depends which wot.” 

Mrs. Stusser snorted. ‘“‘He dun’t valk,” she said. “All 
the time I’m vaitink like patience on the monument he is 
feedink his eyes on Miss Haydy Lamarr.” 

“Dun’t forget Cluck Gebble too,” Mr. Stusser said 
timidly. é 

“Dun’t forget Cluck Gebble!” Mrs. Stusser said. ‘Is 
marrid since a long time with Miss Lombart, so he should 
care you go dotty abot Miss Lamarr! Ugha!” 

“Ar, well,” said Mrs. Pinkin. “We all like a day at 
Margit, but there’s reely no place like ’ome.” 

“Som day,” Mr. Stusser said, almost inaudibly, as he 
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followed Mrs. Pinkin into the living-room, “som day I’m 
rich—then I spend a veek at Margit, av’ry day.” 

“Ow’re you keepin’, Stusser ole man?” Mr. Pinkin 
inquired. 

“Quiet,” said Mr. Stusser. “I’m thinkink, though.” 

“Dun’t get reckless!” Mrs. Stusser said. She turned 
towards Miss Tillie Pinkin. ‘‘Wotsa matter, Tillie?’’ she 
said. ‘‘Is a thought-ridder you are, else why you dun’t ask 
me how I am?” 

Tillie, whose expression resembled that of an amateur 
tragedienne with a bad cold and a worse memory, sank even 
deeper into her chair. “I’m not on speakin’ terms wiv 
Pa,” she said. ‘Not while rispectable people’re present, 
that is.” 

“Popper bin givink you a piece of his mind?” Mrs. 
Stusser asked. 

“As if ’e could spare it!” Tillie said. ‘“‘’E makes me sick! 
‘If you don’t stop readin’ trash you’ll still be believin’ in 
Santa Claus when you’re thirty,’ ’e says. But when I start 
sayin’ ‘ow I’d run the world ’e says, ‘Ar,’ ’e says, ‘you 
mustn’t start gettin’ ideas.’ Anyone ’ud think I was a 
ignoreemus.” 

“Anyone as knoo you, you mean,” Mr. Pinkin said. 

“°E’s a marvel, isn’t ’e?” Tillie said to Mrs. Stusser. 
“T mean, a gramophone makes a noise without thinkin’ too, 
but you don’t even ’ave to wind Pa up.” 

“‘See ’ow it is, Stusser ole man,” Mr. Pinkin said.. ‘‘That’s 
the sorta talk she comes out wiv.” 

Mr. Stusser nodded. “A born vife,” he said. 

“Podden me,” said Mrs. Stusser. ‘You say somthink ?” 

“Nunno,” Mr. Stusser said hastily. 

“Okay,” said Mrs. Stusser. “So when we get home and 
you feel a heavy push in the rips, dun’t vorry—will be 
liddle me doink nothink.” 

“D’you know the capital of Peru, Mrs. Stusser?” Tillie 
asked. 

“Nut exectly,” Mrs. Stusser admitted. ‘‘Prob’ly runs to 
millions, though.” 

“That’s the sorta thing Pa expecks me to know,” 
said. “It’s ridickalus!” 

“’Oo didn’t know ’ow old ‘Itler is?” Mr. Pinkin said. 

“’Oo cares?” Tillie said. “All I’m int’risted in is readin’ 
in the papers ’ow old ’e was.” 

“Still, I s’pose you know the answer to the night 
bomber,” Mr. Pinkin said sarcastically. 

“Yerse, I do,” Tillie said. “‘ But you don’t know I know 
such words. Now, Miss Brittle at the canteen says I’ve 
gotta very ‘igh I.Q.” 

“Oh,” said Mrs. Pinkin. “TI ’ope it’s all right.” 

“Don’t tell me you don’t know wota I.Q. is,” Tillie said. 

“T won’t then,” Mrs. Pinkin said. 

“D’you know, Pa?” Tillie said. 

“T’ll get the beer,” said Mr. Pinkin, going towards the 
door. 

“D’you know, Mrs. Stusser?” Tillie said. 

“Me?” Mrs. Stusser said. “I bet my man dun’t, though.” 

“No, Bella,” Mr. Stusser said. ‘“‘I dun’t know, either.” 

Mr. Pinkin returned from the kitchen with the beer. 
“Ar,” he said, “to know a thing like that you gotta ’ave a 
pretty good intelligence quoshun.” 

“You do know!” Tillie said. ‘But it wasn’t even 
invented when you were gointer school.” 

“You don’t reely start learnin’ till people stop teachin’ 
you,” Mr. Pinkin said. 

“Boast away,” Tillie said. “‘The fac’ remains, you can’t 
beat wimmin.” 

“It’s against the law,” Mr. Pinkin said, ‘‘but there’s 
some I know deserve it. Any’ow, if we’ad a sorta test 
you'd soon know ’ow much you don’t. Come to think of 


Tillie 
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“Cook’s sorry the soup’s late, Sir, but she’s been 
a bit hampered in the kitchen.” 


it, they alwers ’ave a wotsisname in the evenin’ paper. 
Anyone see it?” 

“Tn the kitching,” said Mrs. Pinkin. 

“Tl get it,” Mr. Pinkin said. St 

An’ look at all the answers on the back page?” Tillic 

shouted. “Not much!” 

She fetched the paper from the kitchen and handed it to 
her mother. ‘‘You read ’em out, Ma,” she said. ‘I don’t 
trust Pa.” 

“Yerse,” Mrs. Pinkin said. ‘People offen say ’ow much 
like me you are.” 

“You gotta piece paper an’ pancil?” Mrs. Stusser said 
to her husband. ‘You an’ me gonna settle who’s got 
brens an’ who on’y thinks he has.” 

“Ready?” said Mrs. Pinkin. ‘‘Number one: 
‘A thing of beauty is a joy f’r ever’ ?” 

“Okay,” Tillie said. 

“Son out it awready?” Mrs. Stusser said incredulously. 

““Me too,” said Mr. Stusser. ‘“‘How you spall Sheck- 
spare?” 

Mrs. Stusser snorted. “Lissen to it!” she said. 
my own customers says it pers’nally to me on’y last veck, 
an’ Stusser says ‘Sheckspare.’ Seemsta me someone ’s 
gonna get a pretty low Q.” 

“Okay,” Tillie said, when Mrs. Pinkin had read out all 
five questions. “‘Now f’r the answers.” 

Mrs. Pinkin turned to the back page. ‘‘’Ere we are,” she 
said. ‘Napoleon, Jack ’Ulbert, Wat Tyler, Stonewall 
Jackson, an’ Nole Coward.” 

Tillie patted her hair. “I got ’em all,” she said. 
handed her paper to Mrs. Stusser. 

‘“Brawo!” said Mrs. Stusser. “Is prectic’ly a genius you 
are. How many you got, Stusser?”’ 

‘Nut too many,” Mr. Stusser said. 

“Two?” said Mrs. Stusser. 

“Nut quite,” Mr. Stusser said. “I got nill. How many 
you got?” 


Oo said 


She 


“One of 
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“Me?” said Mrs. Stusser. ‘‘My pancil broke. Is time 
we go home.” 

“No,” Mr. Stusser said. 

“Podden me?” Mrs. Stusser said sharply. 

“No,” Mr. Stusser said. 

““Wotsa matter?” Mrs. Stusser demanded. ‘‘Twanty- 
sevin years you dun’t conterdick me, you should start now ?” 

Mr. Stusser smiled confidently at Mrs. Stusser. ‘‘ Bella,” 
he said, “‘you know who says ‘Is a wise hosband No’s his 
own vife’?” 

“No,” Mrs. Stusser said. 

Mr. Stusser folded his arms. ‘‘Stusser,” he said. ‘“‘ From 
to-day Stusser puts his foot down on a noo leaf.” 

“Quite right too,” Mr. Pinkin said. He picked up the 
evening paper. ‘‘’Ooever marries Tillie’ll ’ave a job con- 
trollin’ ’er, ’er bein’ so brainy an’ all.” 

“Hundrid per cent I.Q.” Tillie said. “‘Not bad.” 

“No,” Mr. Pinkin said. ‘It do seem a pity though, don’t 
it, that when someone went out to get the beer ’e quite 
accidental-like ’appened to put the middle of yesterdy’s 
evenin’ paper on the outside of to-night’s. Of course, if 
’e’d known someone else was quite accidental-like goin’ to 
see the back page ; 

Tillie rose slowly to her feet. “‘I’m gointer bed,” she said. 
“But before I go, Pa, I’d jus’ like to tell you ig 

Well, she told him. 


’ 








° ° 


Interval 


¥E still, and give its ease to your tired mind: 
Let the rare silence like a river flow... 
If there were war it was long, long ago, 
If there were noise, it went out with the wind; 
Time battles on, maybe: we stay behind 
For this short space; aye, life itself is so, 
A little while the torch burns faint and low 
And deeds are but dim shadows on a blind; 


This is that hour, unmindful of alarms: 

Think on a sunny meadow and green leas, 

Grey cropping sheep and little curled-up farms, 
And let the vision bear you where it please .. . 
It is because of moments such as these 

That brave men can again take up their arms. 





“We're having one of those gas trials —you know, 
running the office just as though there’s a gas attack on.’ 
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At the Pictures 





THEY ’RE BACK. 


HERE we have that difficulty 
with the title again. Strictly 
the situation should be correctly 
summarized as the Marx 
BROTHERS in Go West (Director: 
EpwWaARD BvuzzE.LL); but you'll 
find few people to admit it. 
Marx Brothers Go West is what 
even the advertisements say, 
and presumably we have to 
humour them. 

It isn’t the best Marx: the 
producers have gone back about 
ten years to the old style, in 
which the Brothers were treated 
as hardly more than interrup- 
tions to a musical comedy. But 
it has many inspired moments 
and the interruptions are very 
prolonged; they contrive to guy 
most of the conventions of the 
“Western,” including the hold- 
up-from-behind, the train chase, 
quickness on the draw, and the 
saloon brawl. There are longueurs, 
in the way of straight love-scenes 
between the unimportant “hero” 
and “heroine”; but plenty of 
the interludes of craziness are as 
crazy as ever, CuIco plays 
the piano, Harpo plays 
an improvised harp, and 
Grovucno is his usual self, 
the man whose idea of a 
suitable greeting to a 
dangerously suspicious Red 
Indian Chief is a brisk ‘“ Are 
you the Chief that runs 
from Chicago to Los Angeles 
in thirty-nine hours?” 
What more can usefully be 
said—except a lament for 
the absence of that long- 
suffering, superbly resilient 
feminine stooge, MARGARET 
Dumont? 


In spite of its trick out- 
of-key beginning, designed 
for sniggers (which it gets), 
about the early days of 
women in business, and its 
trick ending which struck 
me as a bit of self-con- 
scious and not particularly 
fresh ingenuity, Kitty Foyle 
(Director: Sam Woop) is 
pretty good. What it might 
have been like without 
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GINGER RoceErs I hesitate J.W-Dowp 

to imagine; and thisthought 

was possibly, though not 

at all probably, in the mind . Oe 
of the Academy committee Kitty Foyle 


MEN 
“Red” Baxter . . 
S. Quentin Quale. 


OF METAL 





TELLING IT 


7. oe a a oe or oe ee ae 


|Go West 


. Robert Barrat 
. GroucHo Marx 


(Kitty Foyle 
TO DADDY 
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that awarded her an “Oscar” for 
her performance. This story by 
CHRISTOPHER Mor-LEY, though it 
is sub-titled ‘the Natural History 
of a Woman,” is—at least as 
presented here—in essence the 
old husband - choice problem: 
passionate love with personal 
charm, social position and wealth, 
or affection with solid worth and 
kindness? To put it mildly, this 
is a situation we have considered 
before; but Miss Rocerrs is an 
admirable and very attractive 
player, the film so embroiders 
its theme that its familiarity is 
hardly noticeable, and the result 
on the whole is worth-while and 
entertaining. I could have done 
without that uneasy scene (also 
too familiar) in which the socially 
inadequate wife is introduced to 
the husband’s high-hat family; 
but I realize that this is merely 
a constitutional distaste of mine. 
A great number of people must 
revel in the episode, for films 
have been exploring its possi- 
bilities for years. 

There are interesting points 
about the casting. The two lead- 
ing men are new faces—DENNIS 


* MorGaAn and JAMES CRAIG; and 


among the excellent small-part 
players is ERNEST CossaRT, 
whom one had thought 
doomed eternally to buttle, 
as—of all things—a lovable 
Trish father. 


Married But Single (Direc- 
tor: ALEXANDER HAtL) 
might be much better, but 
it has several good funny 
scenes. The story belongs 
to that unfortunate genre 
unfortunately known to the 
writers of film publicity 
as ‘‘a merry marital mix- 
up” (not, I believe, that 
the phrase has been used 
about this picture). The 
reason for the trouble here 
is the arrangement that a 
marriage shall be ‘in name 
only” for the first three 
months. The farcical com- 
plications are considerable 
and RosaLtnD RussELLand 
MEtvyn Dove tas play them 
up with skill and charm. 
An unimportant, episodic, 
disconnected-seeming 
picture that gives the im- 
pression of having been 
prodded into fresh activity 
as each bizarre difficulty is 
disposed of; but intermit- 
tently very amusing. R.M. 
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ANOTHER CHANGING FACE 


TIE OLD-WORLD SQUARE 
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“What are you doing out here—got claustrophobia or something?” 


The Whistler in the Night 


HO is the Whistler in the Night? 
Nobody seems to know; 
But whether the moon is big and bright 
Or whether it’s little and low, 
Whistling away with all his might 
Along the street he'll go. 


The tunes he whistles are nothing at all— 
The sort of thing you hear 
From cinema-organ or music-hall— 
But he whistles them good and clear; 
And he has confidence at his call, 
He whistles away your fear. 


Bombers are over the sleeping town, 
The long guns hammer away, 

Yet somehow or other he whistles them down— 
And the demons of dismay 

That creep and frighten and gibber and frown 
Between the dark and the day. 


Where does he come from? Where does he go? 
What’s he doing and why? 

Goodness knows; but at twelve or so 
Like clockwork he comes by, 

Tapping the pavement, heel-and-toe, 
And his whistle lifting high. 


Bombs may be dropping hither and yon, 
Flack may be flying too, 

But you hear his step come steadily on, 
Steadily tramping through; 

Quick he passes and quick he’s gone 
But—his whistle stays with you. 


Who is it whistles along the street ? 
No one, it seems, can tell; 

But there he goes with his marching feet 
And the tunes he whistles so well— 

This fellow who has the bombers beat, 
Who whistles the blitz to hell! 


H. B. 
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Mr. PUNCH’S HOSPITAL COMFORTS FUND 


(Registered under the War Charities Act, 1940) 


VER 183,000 women have pledged themselves to work voluntarily and unremittingly on 

comforts for hospitals, for members of the Fighting Forces, for victims of enemy action. 

The Punch Comforts Fund has provided them with thousands of pounds of wool, and literally 
miles of calico, flannelette, and other materials. But still the need is great. 


This splendid work is playing a vital part in the war effort, and there are those every- 
where who are deeply grateful for the comfort and relief these unceasing labours provide. 
Will you help us keep willing hands at work by contributing to the Fund? 


If you have helped us with contributions already will you please help us again? If this 
is your first introduction to the Fund will you please become a subscriber? Donations will 
be gratefully acknowledged by Mr. Punch at PUNCH HOSPITAL COMFORTS FUND, 
10 Bouverie Street, London, E.C.4. 
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Impressions of Parliament 





Work Done 
Tuesday, May 6th.—House of Lords: 
The Government Gets a Vote of 
Confidence. 
House of Commons: 
sidered. 


One is Con- 


Wednesday, May 7th.—House of Com- 
mons: The Vote is Accorded. 


Thursday, May 8sth.—House of Com- 
mons: Public (and Other) Schools 
Bill, Third Reading. 


Tuesday, May 6th.—Something of 
the hard hitting of more spacious days 
returned to the debates of the House 
of Commons to-day. Something—but 
there was still a laudable restraint 
about all the speeches, a notable 
absence of irresponsibility even in the 
fiercest criticisms. 

For the House met beneath the 
shadow (if so drab a word is right in 
reference to a brightly glowing page in 
the history of magnificent mankind) 
of the Greek Tragedy. Members had 
heard with heavy hearts of the over- 
whelming of that courageous nation, 
which had set a noble example in 





IN SEARCH OF CHINKS 


Mr. Hore-BeELisHa 


undying faithfulness to all that makes 
life worth living. 

All through the debate there was 
trace of the bitterness that the tragedy 
had left in men’s souls. It ran like a 
thread through the narrative speech 
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with which Mr. ANTHONY EDEN, the 
Foreign Secretary, opened the dis- 
cussion, moving a motion of confidence 
in the Government for its action in 
Greece and in the general conduct, past 
and future, of the war in all theatres. 
It was a grim speech, but not 
without its gleam of hope. It was a 
story that tore at the heart-strings, of 
Greece’s determination to fight for her 
freedom, whoever assaulted it, however 
overwhelming the odds against her. 
There were cheers of savage con- 
tempt when Mr. EpEn, adapting the 
PRIME MINIsTER’s famous phrase, 


applied to a far worthier subject,. 


spoke of the contest between the 
Italians and the Greeks: “Never was 
so much surrendered by so many to 
so few!” 

It had first been intended to halt our 
own victorious forward sweep in Libya 
at Tobruk, but, so overwhelming was 
the triumph, we went far beyond. 
Then had come the need to aid Greece, 
and we had to decide whether to press 
on still further in North Africa, to 
sweep the enemy from Cyrenaica, or 
to halt and transfer part of our forces 
to Greece. 

The Greeks had never cried for help. 
They were ready to go on alone, if 
need be. But all considerations of 
morals and justice ruled that helped 
they had to be. 

So we decided to stop the advance at 
Benghazi, and send mechanized forces 
across the Mediterranean. Even the 
weather seemed to be in league with 
the enemy against us, for it delayed the 
ForeIGN SECRETARY and General Sir 
Joun Diiw, Chief of the Imperial 
General Staff, when they flew to Cairo 
and the Balkans in an effort to pull 
things together. The already brief 
time available in this nightmare race 
against Time and the Forces of Evil 
was shortened by four precious days. 

There was an emotional cheer as Mr. 
EDEN related how Kinc GEORGE OF 
GREECE had told him that, however 
slender the chance of success, the 
Greeks intended to fight to the last 
for their liberty, come against them 
who would. 

Wo tre had said war was an option 
of difficulties, and the choice had to be 
made by Britain. Mr. EprEn did not 
regret the choice the Government had 
made. Nor, clearly, did the House. 

Hitter could rule men’s bodies— 
for a time—but never their hearts, and 
there were millions of his unwilling 
subjects who were waiting and praying 
for a British victory, Mr. EDEN ended. 
It was not his best speech. 

Major PeTHeRiIcK launched a 
vigorous personal attack on Mr. Even, 


whom he blamed for driving Musso.tn1 * 
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into HITLER’s arms. The Major offered 
the House these sayings: ‘Germany 
is a nation of shoplifters.” “We want 
a Panzer, not a pansy, Government in 
Britain.” 

Mr. Lestie Hore - BetisHa, in 








A RATION OF INFORMATION 


Mr. EpEN e 


Churchillian form, warned the House 
that the suppression of Parliament and 
the bemusing of the Press in France 
were “the ineluctable and _ soporific 
preliminaries” to the recent fate of 
that unhappy country. 

This reference to the weakness some 
of his colleagues have for secrecy and 
the “‘Don’t-Tell-The-People” attitude 
won general approval. 

Mr. Hore-BeLisHA wanted more 
bombs on Rome, greater vigour every- 
where, a vast improvement in our 
Intelligence Service—or in the use 
made of its work—speedier and more 
realistic diplomatic methods, and a 
determination to go into new theatres 
of war to win, or not at all. The Home 
Guard should be mechanized and made 
more terrible. The country should look 
at the facts with a steady eye, and 
fight for its causes with body, mind 
and soul. 

Mr. Hore-BELIsHA was given loud 
cheers by a crowded House for an 
oratorical effort as powerful as any 
Members had heard for many a month. 

Mr. CLemEeNT ATTLEE, Lord Privy 
Seal, seemed angry when he wound up 
the day’s debate, and rapped all the 
critics over the knuckles with a fine and 
schoolmasterly impartiality. Mr. Horg- 
Be isua he blamed for most of the set- 
backs we had recently suffered, for that 
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Right Honourable Gentleman had been 
War Minister at a critical time in our 
war preparations. Mr. HorE-BELIsHA, 
not unreasonably, pointed out that 
if he were to bear the blame he 
must also have the credit for our not 
inconsiderable successes. Mr. ATTLEE 
retorted that Democracy was not 
effete (although nobody but HITLER 
had said that it was) and sat down. 

In the House of Lords, the vote of 
confidence was passed after an entirely 
uneventful and uncritical debate. 

Wednesday, May 7th.—The debate 
continued, with Mr. LLoyp GEORGE as 
the opening speaker. His was one of 
the most brilliant speeches even that 
Elder Statesman has made, and its 
most important point was a demand 
for an end to the ‘“Don’t-Tell-The- 
People” attitude towards the war. 
This is no private war for the benefit of 
politicians, and Mr. Luoyp GEORGE 
emphasized that the best way to get 
the greatest efforts out of the country 
was to tell it the truth—grim, if need 
be, gay if possible. 
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THE ANSWER IS IN THE NEGATIVE. 


Wouldn’t Mr. Cuurcuitt find it helpful 
to have an eminent No-man as colleague? 
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He regretted that a motion ot con- 
fidence had been moved at all; it was 
not the best way to get a frank and 
helpful discussion. The motion was 
big enough to hang a debate on, but 
not big enough to hang a Government 
on. 

When, replying to a complaint of 
undue secrecy, Mr. EDEN pleaded that 
he could not be frank for fear of 
helping the enemy, Mr. LLoyD GEORGE 
snapped: “There is such a thing as 
helping our own side!”—a sentiment 
which brought loud cheers. 

Mr. EpEN (said the Welsh Wizard) 
should never again allow himself to be 
cast as the Artful Dodger. It was not a 
part that suited him at all. He was not 
Artful and not a good Dodger. He 
had withheld essential facts from the 
House—and had been caught doing it. 

What we in Britain had to do was to 
hang on until with America’s help we 
got on top—and we could not get the 
nation to hang on unless we told them 
the truth, and all of it. 

The speech made an obviously deep 
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impression on the House, and Mr. 
CHURCHILL hurried out to prepare the 
reply on which so much depended. 

Corporal VERNON BarTLeETT, of His 
Majesty’s Home Guard, resplendent in 
full battle-dress, added a witty demand 
for more news and less pretence about 
the need for secrecy. 

Not for months has the House been 
so crowded or tense as it was when the 
PREMIER rose to wind up the debate. 

He defended Mr. EDEN’s speech on 
the ground that it was as eloquent in 
the things it left unsaid as in what it 
said. In some things diplomatic, the 
less said the better: Vichy, Russia 
and Spain among them. 

Unable to resist the chance of a 
“crack” even in so grave a debate, Mr. 
CHURCHILL regretted the decision of 
Mesopotamia and Persia to change their 
names to the too similar ones of Irak 
and Iran. To avoid any similar danger 
in domestic affairs, he had christened 
Lord BEAVERBROOK “Minister of 
State,” so as to avoid confusion with a 
Minister Without Portfolio. 

But it was a stern, grim speech on 
the whole—a reasoned, sometimes 
impassioned, demand for the vote of 
confidence. He did not resent unfair— 
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or even fair—criticism, the latter being 
so very much more searching. Foreign 
countries were watching them, he 
warned, and some of these would 
delight to see the British Government 
defeated. 

It was a proud thought that such a 
debate could take place—a tribute at 
once to our national virtue of tolerance 
and to the freedom of our Parliament, 
for both of which we fought now. 

As for the attempt to help Greece, 
he would make it again, even with the 
ne of its hopelessness he now 
had. 

Members cheered up when he 
revealed that every month we were 
now producing as many tanks as the 
Army possessed 18 months ago. 

Mr. CHURCHILL described the Nile 
Valley and Egypt’s resources as vital 
to us, and to be fought for with all our 
power. General WaAvELL had 500,000 
men under his command, and we had 
every confidence that triumph would 
be his, for all the strategical advantages 
are ours. We should not “cut our 
losses” in the Middle East; we should 
fight to the death. If there had been 
mistakes they must be divided between 
mistakes of daring and those of 
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“Safety First.” The first should be 
cheered, the second acidly condemned. 

To the now-famous “blood, toil, 
tears and sweat,” he added the 
probability of “errors and_ short- 
comings”’ on the way to “complete and 
final victory.” Meanwhile, from hour 
to hour, we fought for life. 

Let the tempest roar and rage, said 
he, we should come through. 

And come through the Government 
did, by 447 votes to 3—a result which 
only emphasized the virtual unanimity 
of the House. 

The Prime MINIsTER left through a 
cheering lane of Members. 

Thursday, May 8th.—There were 
loud cheers when the UNDER-SECRE- 
TARY FOR AIR announced the “ highest 
ever ” record of 23 raiders down during 
the night, with probably more to be 
added to the list. 

The House then turned to the 
Public Schools Bill, which enables the 
big schools to use their earmarked 
funds for other purposes—the main 
one being to save themselves from 
bankruptcy. This Bill passed through 
the Committee stage and got its Third 
Reading, which means that soon it 
will become law. 
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“And don’t you forget, my lad—this ain't the sort of stores where the customer is always right.” 
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Times Aren’t What They Were. 


ALES, like times, are a long way 

from being what they were, and 

the Little. Ones wouldn’t say 
Thank you for a story without box- 
office appeal. Though for that matter, 
they wouldn’t say Thank you for a 
story with box-office appeal, or for a 
three-gallon petrol coupon (Not Trans- 
ferable), or a pound of butter, or 
anything. They‘d just grab the thing, 
whatever it was, and scram. 

Well, there was once a girl—and 
once is the word nowadays—who lived 
at home, of her own free will, with 
her father and mother. She led the 
ordinary life of a girl living in the 
country in the olden times, or tymes, 
when a house-painter was a_ house- 
painter, however bad a one, instead of 
a European nuisance. 

That is to say, she got up fearfully 
late and breakfast was kept for her and 
she said she didn’t want any and later 
on she walked about the house eating 
a banana and looking for a place to 
put the skin down—which she usually 
found on the top of the drawing-room 
clock or on the bed in the small north 
room that was kept for her unmarried 
aunt when she came to stay. 

She also had a good many baths 
during the day, and took the dogs out 
quite often and brought them in very 
muddy and usually with bits and pieces 
clamped between their jaws that smelt 
just like what her father said they 
smelt like—and a curious incidental 
circumstance in this connection is that 
though the dogs held on to these awful 
fragments like grim death as long 
as they were outside the house, 
the moment they were in it, they 
readily dropped them on to the 
nearest Persian rug, where they 
would play pitch-and-toss with them 
for hours. 

Besides all this, this girl quite often 
had a piece of knitting on hand and 
did a few things to it while sitting all 
crouched up in a chair turning the 
wireless first off and then on, but 
usually more on than off. 

When it came to the Nine O’clock 
News, however, she always said two 
words between her teeth—which was 
how she said all her words, as a matter 
of fact, and these two weren’t any more 
audible than the others, but most 
people guessed what they were—and 
switched off. 

She then said she was going to bed, 
and retired to the little telephone-room 
off the hall and rang up places like 
the North of Scotland, or London, or 
Wimbledon, and went on alternately 


muttering and screaming into the 
mouthpiece for hours and hours. 

Quite soon after midnight she went 
to her bedroom, by one she was in the 
bathroom, and soon after two o’clock 
her parents and the servants, and any 
visitors who might be staying in the 
house, heard her door bang for the last 
time. (Unless, as sometimes happened, 
she went out to look for a banana 
between three and four, when it 
banged again a few more times.) 

Her father and mother, who hadn’t 
any money at all, just spent their time 
asking each other what they could do 
about their bills, and attending all 
kinds of meetings where their advice 
and judgment were felt by all to be 
invaluable, and wondering if they 
couldn’t get some guests who would 
pay heavily for large, ice-cold, unlit 
bedrooms, no hot water, and very 
plain food not at all well cooked, 
served four times a day. 

Now, up on the top floor, where 
there were some ten more of these ice- 
cold and unlit bedrooms as well as 
several attics, the old family Nana was 
kept more or less under lock and key, 
though any relations who came to stay 
had to go and screech at her that she 
was looking so well and who'd believe 
she was going to be ninety-five next 
month, and the members of the family 
themselves visited her every day, well 
knowing what a fuss there’d be if they 
didn’t. 

The old thing was as dotty as could 
be, and one day, poking about in the 
work-basket that they'd given her to 
mark her Silver Jubilee about seventy 
years earlier, she got hold of some rusty 
old needle, and then used it to get quite 
imaginary thorns out of their fingers. 

Mummy and Daddy came over very 
queer, and their daughter—the one 
that this story is about—saying things 
through her teeth, went out into the 
garden and hoped nobody would ask 
her to do anything about anything, 
because she quite definitely and actually 
felt too awful and was definitely 
passing out. 

She ‘d passed out for some time when 
a young man drove noisily up in a 
small car, left it dripping oil on the 
front drive, and walked straight into 
the house. 

Not a soul seemed to be awake. 

Glancing into the billiard-room he 
saw the old gentleman sunk in a stupor 
over a huge pile of income-tax 
demands; in the morning-room the 
elderly lady of the manor had fallen 
into a coma beside a _ seedsman’s 


catalogue, a quantity of appeals from 
different charities, and a number of 
bills: and half-way up the stairs, in 
the picture gallery (from whence the 
pictures had long been gone), Nana 
was visible in a state of suspended 
animation. 

Wasting no time on any of them, the 
young man walked out again and into 
the garden—though it was less a 
garden than an unpruned wilderness, 
because of the old gardener having 
retired, aged eighty-four, some twenty- 
five years earlier with a large pension 
that he was still enjoying. 

And behind a rampart of nettles, 
gooseberry-bushes, overgrown dock- 
weeds and unidentifiable shrubs, the 
young man found the daughter of the 
house sleeping like the dead, and as it 
was really she whom he ’d come to see, he 
said Hallo Toots! and shook her awake. 

This young man had just landed a 
job as a motor-salesman, and as he and 
Toots had been going about together 
for years he’d come to say that he 
thought they might as well get married. 

And Toots said she'd try anything 
once, so off they went. 

The frightful noise made by the car 
when they tried to start it up roused 
the whole house, dogs and all, and the 
scene was quite one of animation, with 
a head at every window and the dogs 
barking like lunatics. 

And they’d have got married that 
very day, if only the young man 
hadn’t found that it was all much more 
expensive than he’d expected. 


E. M. D. 


° ° 


Grief 


his voice broke 
poor little bloke 


his father harry morgan 
who played the organ 
shook his head 

and said 


that’s torn it 

now you'll have to take up the cornet 
or the fife 

after all son 

you couldn’t expect to go on 

being a boy soprano all your life 


° ° 


’ 


“SPEEDING-UP Port CLEARANCES’ 
Commercial Motor. 


All right, bring up the last bottle. 
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VEGETARIAN ENTHUSIAST URGES CABBAGES TO 
INCREASE THEIR WAR EFFORT 
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PLAIN LIVING AND 
“ Now, GIRLS, A LITTLE MORE VERVE!” HIGH THINKING 
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FLORAL INDIGNATION ON HEARING A 
REPORT THAT A BOMB HAS FALLEN 
NEAR KEW 
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“ PRACTICALLY THE SAME, 
DARLING, AS THE SIX O’CLOCK 
NEWS BULLETIN YESTERDAY.” 





Don’T BE MISLED BY THE CIGAR— 
IT IS Nor THE P.M. 
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. So I SAID WHY CAN’T YOU LET 
ME HAVE ANY SO HE SAID WELL FOR 


“WkrE’RE ALL SIMIANS HERE, 
THE MAN BEHIND THE GUN ONE THING THERE’S THE WAR...” 


[ HOPE.” 

















“How is it eery Home Guard has a blue- striped 
shirt showing out at the top?” 


Our Booking-Office 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks) 


The Enigma 


ALTHOUGH the appointment of Lord HaLirax as Ambas- 
sador to the United States was hailed everywhere as 
singularly appropriate, there were certainly many who 
would have been exercised in their minds to explain 
plausibly just why they approved of the choice. Lord 
Havirax has taken a prominent part in politics since his 
early days as Member for Ripon, but his successful filling 
of various offices has been achieved without attracting wide 
attention, and indeed it is only to the fairly close student 
of affairs that his merits have been apparent. Not every- 
body instantly recalls that the Foreign Secretary of the 
Munich days was the Lord Irwiy who followed Lord 
READING as Viceroy of India, and the Mr. Eowarp Woop 
who was Under-Secretary for the Colonies under Mr. 
CHURCHILL in 1921. We may therefore be grateful to Mr. 
Stuart Hopcson for the story, given in Lord Halifax, An 
Appreciation (CHRISTOPHERS, 18/-), of a public figure who 
in one way or another has been something of an enigma. 
Among the points on which stress is rightly laid is the 
explanation of how with complete honesty of purpose he 
was able to succeed Mr. EpeEn as Foreign Secretary at a 
time when he was strongly in sympathy with the reasons 
which impelled Mr. EDEN to resign. On his unique position 
as Ambassador and Member of the War Cabinet, Mr. 
HopcGson is not quite so clear. Is it a tribute to his 
foresight when the sanctions question was uppermost, 
and did he realize then that Italy would be a liability 
rather than an asset to the partner with whom she threw 
in her lot? 
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Roma Mortalis 

One wonders, reading M. J&rR6mMeE: Carcorino’s brilliant 
and repulsive study of Daily Life in Ancient Rome (Rovut- 
LEDGE, 16/6) whether the Duck was not, on the whole, 
lucky in seeing his empire drop green from the tree instead 
of waiting till it rotted. Here, in extraordinarily vivid 
detail—for the time is the best documented of all and 
archeology has come to the historian’s assistance—you have 
a picture of the generation born in the middle of the first 
century: a period beginning, roughly, with NERo and ending 
with Haprian. Power and wealth were at their height, 
and a crazed economic system and a corrupt bureaucracy 
had so far alienated the “pariah” country-folk that they 
were ready to welcome any barbarian invader; while the 
more enlightened of the Romans tended to become, from 
the patriotic point of view, the Quislings of Christianity. 
The author, director of the cole Francaise de Rome, 
describes the actual behaviour and circumstances of the 
over-populated urbs, debunking even its central heating 
and its drains along with its private and public morals. 
These are surprisingly modern. So much so, that one 
cannot help wondering whether the next move here will 
be barbarians or Christianity or both. 


“An Intellect in Splints” 


The early chapters of Miss Berry Askwitn’s biography, 
Keats (CoLurins, 12/6), are rather stilted: one feels she wrote 
them while the “books consulted” were still too fresh in her 
mind. She shows a nervous, though admirable, respect for 
truth, and in her anxiety to be exact uses the word 
“probable” so often that one grows tired of being jerked 
back from the interest. The book becomes much more 
human as she gets into her stride, criticizes Endymion, 
makes a good case for poor Fanny Brawng, and likens 
SEVERN to “a nice puppy in his timid but persistent 
following after of Keats.” The letters are well-selected 
and neatly commented on, and we are given vivid and 
valuable pictures of the poet and his friends. There is no 








MauRice M-LousHLiN 


“And this is one 1 did of some air-raid devastation.” 
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sentimentalizing, and that makes all 
the tragedy more acute and stresses the 
ery from Naples—‘“Oh! what a misery 
it is to have an intellect in splints.” 





Stray Chicken 


It is a staid little person that Mr. 
MaRTIN ARMSTRONG describes in The 
Butterfly (Cotuins, 7/6)—one not at 
all in the tradition which gives that 
name to a rather frivolous, if innocent, 
creature. Caroline is much more like 
the type which Sherlock Holmes once 
mentioned as “one of the. most 
dangerous classes in the world . . . 
the most harmless of mortals, but the 
inevitable inciter of crime in others . . . 
a stray chicken in a world of foxes.” 
Mr. ArmstRoNG@’s heroine is an old 
maid of forty-seven, though she still 
looks little more than thirty-five. She 
has lived comfortably in the solitude 
of boarding-houses, where her smart 
clothes are envied and her happiness 
is taken for granted. With seeming 
suddenness, but actually as a result 
of cumulative boredom, she falls in 
love with a commercial traveller en- 
countered casually on the pier. He 
lays plans which lead rapidly to a 
tragic end. The story is sombre, but 
its grimness is relieved by the discern- 
ing vivacity of its presentation. 


Without Repining 

The early recollections of Dr. EUGENE 
DE Savitscu include a boyish plot to 
kill Rasputin, a retreat across Siberia 
from the perils of revolution, a hard 
school in Japan, a taste of sheer 
banditry in the name of patriotism 
in China, and eventual escape to the ° 
United States. There for a time he 
served behind a bargain counter or 
heaved sacks of sugar in a factory 
until a sharp touch of tuberculosis 
and the memory of a snow - white 
stork whose broken leg he had once 
triumphantly set and healed turned 
his thoughts to medicine. In this 
career, forwarded by very notable 
American generosity, he has com- 
pletely come into his own and is 
able to tell his story—IJn Search of 
Complications (HALE, 12/6)— without 
bitterness, even with a persistent 
touch of flippancy and a wealth of 
split infinitives as far removed from 
characteristic Russian intensity as his 
outlook is different from that of his 
compatriots—refugees spending their 
days wrangling over impossible restor- 
ations—whom he has learned to shun. 
His mother alone, armed with an “instinct for doing the 
right thing in a crisis and the wrong thing at almost 
every other time,” provides a charming contrast to those 
other aristocrats. The author’s later chapters become 
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P.C. “ WHAT’S BECOME OF THE LITTLE ’OUSEMAID?” 
The Latest Thing in Domestics. “OH, SHE’S WORKING ON MUNITIONS. YOU'LL 
HAVE TO TALK TO ME Now.” 


Frank Reynolds, May \7th, 1916. 


increasingly pathological, with a marked preference for 
the exaggerated symptoms observed in the Belgian Congo, 
but he retains to the end the same cheerful pleasure in all 
the turns of the road. 
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HERE is no doubt about it, this 

war is not making things any 

easier for us. It is playing havoc 
with our numbers. The acquisitive 
fingers of the National Service (Armed 
Forces) Act (1939) have already closed 
roughly about the stems of our younger 
flowers, plucking them from us with 
their petals scarcely open, and now 
there are signs that even more fully- 
blown blossoms will shortly be snatched 
away and bedded out in some corner 
of a foreign field. 

Our officers feel a little disheartened. 
Men upon whom they have showered 
their riches of wisdom and knowledge, 
men they have so painstakingly guided 
along the road from corduroy to khaki, 
are being torn from our ranks without 
so much as a by-your-leave; and we 
hear sad news of them from their 
friends and relations; they are, it 
seems, scrubbing naval barracks, 
sweeping out R.A.F. hangars—even 
peeling Army potatoes. These, plainly, 
are pursuits that must quickly drive 
from their heads all that we have 
laboured to teach them of the higher 
warfare; and when they come to be 
educated afresh their minds may be at 
the mercy of men who know little or 
nothing of our methods. 

And there is no redress. Our Platoon 
Commander’s pleas for a stay of 
sentence on the ground that he is losing 
many of the apples of his eye have been 
met by the authorities (in suitable 
horticultural spirit) with a close 
approximation to that “musical fruit” 
so repugnant to American policemen. 
Nor have the Volunteers done much 
better on their own account, despite 
their assertions that they can prosecute 
the war more ably upon their native 
heath, sustained by the prospect of 
tumbling into their own beds after the 
dust of battle has subsided. A certain 
ex-Volunteer Snape earned particularly 
brusque treatment; it was noticed that 
when registering some time ago he had 
indulged his privilege of “stating a 
preference” by plumping for the Local 
Defence Volunteers. His and other 
reported experiences have schooled us 
in a sober respect for the National 
Service (Armed Forces) Act (1939). 

So the list of our names, pinned on 
the guard-room notice-board, has of 
late grown to consist more and more of 
neatly-ruled deletions. Our Platoon 
Commander shook his head over it. 
Even Mr. Corker’s determined cheerful- 
ness became dimmed a little. We were 
getting to be, he said, ‘“‘no more than 





Home Guard Goings-On 


New Boys 


just what you might call only a 
blinking ’andful in a manner of speak- 
ing, if you see what I mean, I mean.” 
We did see; and when the day came 
that found the Platoon with more rifles 
than riflemen it became clear that 
something would soon have to be done. 

One Sunday morning we manned 
Action Stations immediately after 
breakfast. We were to submit ourselves 
and our defences to the sage criticism 
of a Regular officer, who had kindly 
agreed to turn out immediately after 
breakfast too. When we had been 
standing chest-deep in the ground for 
an hour and a half, the visitor arrived 
and glanced at us cautiously from the 
rear and the flank (our rifles were 
pointing directly ahead of us) before 
expressing the opinion that our defen- 
sive fortifications were in every way 
superb but that they were dangerously 
undermanned. He was only a second 
lieutenant—not the field-marshal we 
live in hopes of welcoming to one of 
these affairs—and appeared a little 
nervous; but his judgment so exactly 
coincided with our own that it clearly 
demanded consideration. ; 

When he had been driven off in his 
fast car, therefore, and the Platoon had 
clambered to the surface, our Platoon 
Commander delivered a stirring ad- 
dress, urging each man to go out into 
the highways and byways and beguile 
well set-up civilians into accepting Sir 
Edward Grigg’s one-and-sixpence and 
a complete new spring outfit. It is 
doubtful whether Lord Kitchener at 
his most persuasive could have stirred 
us more. When we broke up it seemed 
likely that recruits would be dragged 
into our midst by the scruff of the 
neck, notwithstanding any protesta- 
tions that they were already firemen, 
ambulance-drivers, stretcher-bearers, 
first-aid parties, wardens, fire-watchers 
or conscientious objectors. 

It was this multiplicity of useful 
vocations which hampered us in our 
campaign. Everybody was doing 
something already. Friends whom we 
had hitherto thought lacking in 
national-spiritedness (not to be con- 
fused with State-mindedness) all turned 
out to be deeply involved with one war 
effort or another (conscientious objec- 
tion happily excepted), and the fishers 
of men quickly learned the true meaning 
of National Unity, that splendidly 
tattered phrase. 

Scouring the countryside, our en- 
thusiasm falling point by point with 
each unfruitful day, we began to think 
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there could no longer be any such 
phenomenon as a full-time civilian. 
Even the Vicar, approached by his 
organist, Corporal Cheatle, had to 
decline with regrets; he was already 
spending three nights a week in the 
British Legion Hut, treating his 
parishioners to the vulgar glissando of 
the Alert and the dignified sostenuto of 
the All-Clear, his mild gaze resting 
meanwhile on the streaming sands of 
a two-minute egg-timer. 

But we did not despair. Our net 
was flung again and again, and widely 
flung; until in spite of all we at last had 
a quantity of assorted fish thrashing in 
its meshes—fish that, for once, could 
not justly demand to be thrown back. 

The new recruits were drawn from 
both extremes of the age-scale; they 
were either fresh from school, with the 
ink-stains scarcely faded from their 
fingers, or they had been wrested, 
faintly surprised, from the leisurely 
limbo of long-established retirement. 
It was with one out of this last 
category that our own Section was 
ultimately to be leavened. 

The attitude of the Platoon towards 
these newcomers was a mixture of 
patronage and kindliness, and our 
Section, introduced to the dignified old 
gentleman who was now to be one of 
us, were more inclined to be kindly 
than patronizing. Our aim from the 
first was to make him happy in his new 
life, and not to reveal by word or action 
that instinctive sense of superiority 
felt by the old soldier towards the new. 

In the guard-room, on his first duty- 
night, our one concern was to make 
him at home. No sooner had little Mr. 
King taken him into a corner to warn 
him of Mr. Benn’s propensity for 
carrying off all the thickest blankets 
than Mr. Benn took him into another 
corner to warn him that little Mr. 
King was renowned for carelessness 
with his safety-catch. In the same 
friendly spirit he was cautioned by the 
rest of us against giving the garrulous 
Mr. Corker an opening for any but 
essential conversation, while Mr. 
Corker, voluntarily joining the novice 
on his first patrol, took the opportunity 
to suggest that if his companion had 
not had long experience of guard-room 
card-playing it would be wise to 
decline altogether to join the rest of us 
at the rummy-table.. 

Rightly, it was left to our Section 
Leader to lay emphasis on the 


importance of keeping awake on 
sentry-go, and of keeping a watchful 
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eye on any piece of equipment which 
other members of the Section might 
consider superior to their own. He 
also advised the old gentleman to get 
off to bed in good time, before the 
Punnit-Tucker snoring contest could 
get under way. 

It was difficult at first to be sure that 
this welter of kindly words was being 
appreciated — or even assimilated. 
“Father Time,” as our Section Leader, 
in the nicest possible way, had dubbed 
him, was a man of few words—of 
scarcely any word at all, in fact, and 
although he nodded from time to time 
in a way that suggested he was not 
altogether unaware of what was said to 
him, he still remained something of a 
stranger to us as the night wore on. 
It was a disconcerting trick of his too 
to wear his greatcoat and steel helmet 
the whole time, tending to destroy the 
atmosphere of informality and friendli- 
ness which we were at such pains to 
create. We began to get a feeling that 
our words were bouncing harmlessly off 
that helmet and spending themselves 
about the room in ineffectual ricochets. 
“Father Time” was, in fact, an 
enigma. It was the expyssed opinion 
of Mr. Tucker that he was “only fitted 
with a two-valve set,” his reception 
being consequently poor. 

But Mr. Tucker, with the rest of us, 
was mistaken. 

We were a little surprised when our 
new colleague consented, in spite of 
Mr. Corker’s warning, to take a hand 
at rummy; even more surprised at his 
rapid digestion of the rules of the game 
and the remarkable aptitude which he 
showed for playing it. He had, it was 
estimated later, made a clear profit of 
three and fourpence before rising from 
the table and going out of the room, 
leaving the rest of us licking our 
wounds and disputing as to who should 
wash up the tea-cups. 

One thing was certain—whoever was 
landed with the washing-up, it would 
not be the old gentleman himself. 
Bearing in mind our Section Leader’s 
advice and little Mr. King’s warning, 
he had retired to bed, taking with him 
all the thickest blankets and the two 
cleanest pillows. The bed he had 
chosen was the sturdiest of them all; 
its site the only one in the room free 
from the pestilence of draughts. He 
lay there, when we discovered him, 
snoring rhythmically, his winnings 
neatly stacked on the floor beside him. 
His greatcoat had at last been dis- 
carded, and across the bosom of his 
tunic, as it peeped above the heaviest 
and most desirable of our blankets, 
there shone three rows of ribbons. 

For some reason it was only then 
that we ran to the green baize 


notice-board to read the revised list of 
our Section’s members, and to find that 
the sleeper was a Lieutenant-Colonel 
with “M.C.” after his name. 

And it was only after he had left in 
the morning, without unmaking his 
bed, that Mr. Benn made the first 
of several sensational discoveries — 


namely, that his belt and gaiters, dark- 


stained and painstakingly polished, 
had been replaced by others of porridge- 
coloured rawhide, “‘as issued.” His ery 
of distress spread apprehension amongst 
us, and soon Mr. Punnitt and Mr. 
Tucker were respectively proclaiming 
their bayonet and rifle to be change- 
lings—the weapons which they had 
oiled and shined with loving care had 
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suddenly become stiff, dull and touched 
here and there with rust. 

We felt a little bitter about it as we 
washed up the Colonel’s cup and folded 
away his blankets. It was Mr. Benn 
who, with true Christian forbearance, 
turned the other cheek. ““When you’ve 
been in the Army all that time,” he 
said slowly, putting away the second 
pillow, “it gets to be instinct, see? 
War’s war, after all. It brings out the 
worst in people.” 

But Mr. Tucker and Mr. Punnitt 
were not mollified. The impression 


they gave was that if they didn’t get 
their own weapons back next week the 
war would bring out in them something 
very unpleasant indeed. 
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“If Hitler thinks he can spoil old Sam's record for 
straight ploughing, he’s mistaken.” 
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AUCKRTERBROSE, 
SCOTLAND. 
To Mr Spout M P erry 

EAR SIR,—This is Mrs Dusty 
Mrs Pilkie and Mrs McSumph 
writing and got your letter 
to say the parliament could not do 
nothing about Mrs Blunderbags butter. 
But would most respectful inform you 
Mrs Blunderbag has done it herself and 

we -beg to tell you about it. 

You see Mr Spout MP Maggie 
Blunderbag has been in a sore stew 
with the shilling meat ration and most 
offals included. Because her man 
Jimmy will not look at tripe and her 
wee Jimmy gets sick at the very sight 
of rabbits and her Sarah that you most 
kindly got the job in the shop for says 
sausages gives her spots in her face. 
And to have all them hungry mouths 
roaring round about her for beef and it 
that scarce has been a thorn in the 
flesh for Maggie. And it was on the 
top of all this worry that she found 
the hair in her butter. 

Well this broke the camels back. 
Without waiting to put on her bonnet 
she marched down to Tam Footer the 
grocers. I know fine where the hair 
came from she said to Tam because 
says she I have saw you getting balder 
and balder since ever the war started. 
And Tam looked like a sheep on its last 
legs and said he was sorry. But says he 
all us grocers hair has been coming out 
with all the forms we have to fill up. 
Well says Maggie you should keep your 
hair on and not be so glum and dre: ary 
and let it fall in among the groceries 
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Changing the Retailer 


and I am going to take my butter away 
from you and it is your own fault. 

So then she comes home and writes a 
letter to the Food Office I beg for to 
change my butter from Tam Footer to 
Mr Macgilivery. She was-going to say 
because Mr Macgilivery is a cheery 
man with a good strong head of hair 
but we told her she best keep every- 
thing polite. Back comes a letter from 
the Head Food Man most polite dear 
madam and yours faithfully but nothing 
in between but you cannot change your 
retailer except at the proper time. It 
was after that we wrote you Mr Spout 
M P and your reply most kind but 
the parliament could not do nothing 
and rigmarole about interests of all 
concerned. 

Well Maggies back was fairly up 
now. She went to see her old mother 
about it that was jailed for being a 
suffragette before the last war. Maybe 
Mr Spout M P you will mind a nippy 
wee body at your last meeting that 
kept shouting what about the dust- 
bins. That was Mrs Blunderbags 
mother Mrs String. And the next 
morning after she saw her mother 
Maggie walks up the Food Office. It 
was half past nine on the office clock 
when she got in. And she planted 
herself doon on a chair just inside the 
door so everybody coming in had to 
walk round about her. She wore her 


green frock and her natty new hat. 
She is a big wide woman for size Mrs 
Blunderbag and once she gets settled 
doon in a chair not easy shifted. And 
she just kept on saying I want to 
change my butter in a most polite 
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voice and not interfering with nobody. 
After a bit a wee skelp of a man comes 
up and says if she wont go away they 
will send for the police. Very well says 
Maggie I will tell him I want to change 
my butter. In comes the police no less 
than Angus that used to lodge with her 
and the softest mark that ever came 
out of the Highlands. He stood looking 
at her and rubbing his chin and Maggie 
kept on saying I want to change my 
butter. And Angus said this woman is 
not doing nothing not legal that I can 
see and he went away. Next it was the 
Head Food Man all natty with his 
creased trousers and smiling and says 
he if you will just wait till July every- 
thing will be all right. O yes, says 
Maggie sarcastic and maybe by that 
time Tam Footers head will have 
moulted complete. And off she goes 
again I want to change my butter. 
Well Mr Spout M P without a word 
of a lie that woman sat in that chair 
in that Food Office saying these 
solemn words from half past nine when 
she started till it was a quarter to two 
on the office clock and she wore doon 
the wee skelp we have spoke of and the 
Head Food Man himself like the Chinese 
torture. And at half past two she was 
back in Mrs. Dustys kitchen with her 
butter changed to Mr Macgilivery in 
her bag. I am as hoarse as a crow says 
she but I done it. And it just shows 
you Mr Spout M P with kind regards 
Yours most respectful 
MartHa Dusty (Mrs) 
Mary PiLkie (Mrs) 
HeLten McSumpu (Mrs) 














. . . and here are all the Services. 








Just state your preference.” 
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